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N compliance with your defire, I ſhall give you 

my thoughts on the. late ſtrange phænomenon 

of Douglas; and ſhall do it as correſponding | 
with one who admits of revelation as the only un- 
conteſted ſource of reſolution, in matters of diff, 
culty. 

What you deſire Ii imagine vill be dude up in 
two queſtions. 1. In the event that a miniſter of 
the church of Scotland ſhall, according to common 
fame, appear to have compoſed a tragedy, and in- 
troduced it to the ſtage; how is ſuch conduct con- 
ſiſtent with his character and duty as a miniſter of 
the  golpe 1 hes 

Whether, on the ſuppoſition that plays ha- 
ving a good tendency were in themſelves lawful and 
ien the tragedy of Douglas is, upon 

{criptural principles, a performance of that Kind? 

fig theſe, Sir, to be the ſubſtance of your 
print ificulties, J ſhall, with all chearfulneſs, 
contribute my endeavours to reſolve them; leaving 
you to compare what ſhall be offered with the unerr- 

5 ſtandard of faith and practice, and to act with 


reſpect to the tragedy and tragedian accordingly. 


As to the firſt of your inquiries : Though the au- 
thor of that dramatic performance continues, - how 
far I have learned, ſtill behind the ſcene, without pu- 
blicly acknowledging the thing to be his offspring * ; 

yet there are different Pr. in different corners, 

bearing che name of goſpel:miniſters, who have, and 


ſome of them with profeſſion of repentance, judicial. - 
ly owned their having countenanced the ſtage in 


Mr John Home, miniſter of Athelſtonſord, has acknowled- 
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witneſſing that part utes, With re- 
ſpect to theſe I have two things to remark previous 
to the direct anſwer of your firſt queſtion. 

The gentlemen now under view are either ſuch as 
have not, or actually have, acknowledged their wit- 


' neſting a dramatic repreſentation on the ſtage to 


have been wrong. 

Such miniſter or miniſters as belong to the for- 
mer claſs, I imagine, are much on a level with the 
author himſelf, whether praiſe or blame worthy z 


and therefore the conſiſtency of that piece of their 


conduct with the ſacred character they ſuſtain, will 
be conſidered in the ſequel of this argument. Only 
I muſt be permitted to obſerve, that whether the 
author be to be commended or condemned, the com- 
mendation or condemnation of ſuch brethren muſt 
ariſe above that, even of the author, in proportion 
to the temptations they or he may be ſuppoſed to 


have been influenced by. If a virtuous praiſe-worthy 


action in the author, who had the proſpect of profit 
and applauſe; it was much more fo in the abettors, 
who had no reaſon to hope for reward. But if the 
author's conduct ſhall appear ridiculous arid' ſinful, 

their fin and folly muſt have been much higher in de- 
gree and aggravation, as they had not the ſame 


temptation of gain in abetting, that he had, or might 


have, in compoſing and publiſhing the poem. 

The miniſters, on the other hand, who have ac- 
knowledged their witneſſing a dramatic repreſenta- 
tion on the ſtage to have been wrong, if not in itſelf, 
yet becauſe of the conſequence, have expreſſed their 
penitence and regret for giving offence z and, as the 


genuine concomitant of repentance, declared their 


relation ___ uy ute repetition of ſuch con- 
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Theſe miniſters, in having done ſo, furniſh with 
an argument, though not concluſive, yet in itſelf of 
importance, againſt the author and his faithful a- 
bettors both, - 

The argument is not concluſive, becauſe perſons 
of weak narrow minds may ſometimes view an ac- 
tion, altogether inoffenſive in its own nature, and in 
its moſt obvious and certain tendency, in ſuch a 
culiar point of light as ſhall occaſion diſtreſs of mind 
to themſelves, and extort expreſſions - of ſorrow and 
regret from them. Some particular perſons may be 
thus exerciſed, while the-far greater number of equal 
virtue and value may have the greateſt peace upon a 
minute ſurvey of the ſame very action. To apply 
this to our preſent purpoſe, it may be alledged, that 
though one of the faireſt, and another of the firme/# 
characters, have appeared at the bar of their ſupe- 
riors in the humble quality of penitents for their raſh- 
ly countenancing the ſtage in the inſtance under 
view; yet another, of a furdier ſoul, and poſſeſſed 
of more intrepid courage, has, in the ſame judicial 
manner, expreſſed his entire peace of mind, not- 
withſtanding the ſame conduct; nor only expreſſed 
his peace of mind, but ſuch confidence of the thing 
having been noble and dutiful, that he has ſubmit- 
ted to the riſæ of a formal trial, however fatal the 

iſſue to his outward circumſtances may prove. 
But though the argument hinted is rot concluſive, I 
apprehend there is more ſtrength in it than to every 
perſon at firſt fight may appear. If the gentlemen 

who have made ſuch acknowledgment of an error in 
Practice, were known to be men of ſcrupulous clou- 
dy conſciences in other things, their having acted 
ſuch a. part might have been viewed without-much 
pe to their W differing from them; 
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| but as none of their intimate acquaintance can juſtly 
10 brand them with a wealeneſs of this ſort, it is preſu- 
mad their late conduct appeared in a more than or- 
| | dinary hateful light; elſe it is impoſſible to imagine, 


without impeaching them with the higheſt crimes, 

they would ever have ſtood in the capacity of penis: 
tents at the bar of their reſpective preſpyteries. 

| | I am ſenſible the different procedure of two very 


numerous preſbyteries will be conſidered. by ſome as 
quite ſubverſive of any ſtrength that ſeemed other- 
wiſe to have been in this argument: that while one 
of them laid their unhappy brother under a very con- 
- fiderable cenſure, the other did not fo much as allow 
| the acknowledgment of their accuſed member a place 
in their records, But the force of this objection will 
- - * ſabfide, if it is only conſidered, that the conduct of 
tte latter flowed from ſuch a ſtriking view of their 
| |} brother's fault, that, Toy information does not miſ- 
 - WEE ves they were afraid, leſt, by ingroſling his ac- 
| Knowledgment in their minutes, the offence his at- 
tendance' on the ſtage had given might ſpread, and 
of conſequence the ſucceſs of his miniſtry be more 
M—_——q | . 
By this time, Sir, you will gueſs to what my ſen- 
timents on this ſubje& will amount; and therefore, 
T without further preliminary, I ſhall proceed to a 
|} - ſcriptural reſolution of your difficulties, and ſhall ſtu- 
| dy all brevity in it. 8 | one 


In anſwer then to your firſt propoſition, I would 
in general recommend to your peruſal. Mr Wither- 
_” late inquiry into the nature and effects of the 
ſtage; wherein the unfitneſs and impropriety of that 
| | entertainment for Chriftians is conſidered with juſt- 
I neſs of ſentiment and ſtrength of reaſoning: wo 

| ; W 
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what I am now. to EA on that head, you may 
take as a ſupplement to his more maſterly perform- 


- ance, 


If the tragedy, to which our preſent correſpony 
dence has a reſpect, was compoſed and introduced 
to the ſtage by a miniſter of the goſpel, the conſift. 
ency or inconſiſtency of his conduct will appear, from 
comparing it with the character and duty of goſpel. 
miniſters, in the following and ſuch like particulars, 
Firſt of all, then, it is laid down as an apoſtoli- 
cal maxim, That goſpel-miniſters ſpend their time, 
and employ their talents in improving what miniſte- 
rial gifts they are endued with, ſo as to be thence 
the more qualified for the actual diſcharge of that ſo - 
lemn and important truſt. The ſtudy of what is eſ- 
ſentially neceſſary toward their uſefulneſs in the go- 


ſpel of our ſalvation, muſt be no by - work, but their 


leading principal buſineſs, to which every amuſe- 
ment and recreation ſhould be wholly ſubſervient. 
This is repreſented, with peculiar elegance and beau- 
ty, by the apoſtle, when he exhorted Timothy, and 
in him all after miniſters of Chriſt, not only to guard 


againſt a. criminal ** neglect of the gift that was in 


« him, and to meditate upon theſe things; but to 
« give himſelf wholly to them,” Nor will it bear 
diſpute, that the things to which Paul called Timo- 


thy to give himſelf wholly, were „the things which 
« pertain to the kingdom of God,“ if his own de- 


termination as a Chriſtian, and teacher of Chriſtiani- 
ty, is but juſt obſerved, to know nothing among 
„ the churches, fave. Jeſus Chriſt, and him cruci- 
* fied.” Beſides, in a ſecond letter to his faid ſon 
in the goſpel, he evidently explains himſelf in this 


light, Continue thon, ſaid he, in the. things which - 


thou halt learned, and haſt been aſſured of, mo of 
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whom thou baff learned them : und that ous a child 

thou haſt known the” holy ſcriptures : An undoubted 

intimation; that the ſcriptures are to, be the conſtant 

ſtudy of Chriſtian miniſters; and that, in whatever 
other ſtudies they employ themſelves, they may 
have it in their eye, to be thereby more capable of 
underſtanding the holy ofacles, and of « bringing 
<* out of theſe treaſures things new and old.“ 

That the compoſition of tragedy for the ſtage i is 
not comprehended in the things to which the mini- 
ſters of Chriſt are to conſecrate their ſtudy and la- 
bours, will appear from theſe two conſiderations. 

Firft, That ſach compoſitions have no foundation 
in the ſcriptures. The ſcriptures are not the plan by 
which they are formed, , the rule by which they are 
directed, nor the ſubject about which they are uſual- 
ly converſant. A fable; a romance, an obſolete ſong, 
or at beſt a piece 5 profane hiſtory, is generally the 
theme. Nor would theſe, without the art and em-' 
belliſhment of the dramatiſt, entertain or improve, 
the moſt ſanguine advocates for the ſtage being jud- 
ges. So that compoſitions of this ſort neceſſarily ſup- 
poſe the author a ſtudent of fables, inſtead of reali- 

ties; and of Heathen, inſtead of inſpired writings : 
than which, in my apprehenſion, nothing can be 
more out of character, in one clothed with the ſacred, 
the honourable function. And then, 

That the end propoſed by the apoſtle to Chriſtian 
miniſters, of their giving themſelves wholly to 
« theſe things,” can never be anſwered by the com- 
poſition of dramatic poems, whether comical or tra- 
gical. They are called thus to employ themſelves, 
that their profiting may appear to all;“ that 
their improvements im divine knowledge, in confor- 


mity to the * and in fittedneſs for the _ 
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of the miniſtry, * appear * their miniſterial la- 
bours, public or private, to be afterwards mention- 
ed. But it is impoſſible, that one can reaſonably 
propoſe to reach this end, by a compoſition to which 
the ſtudy of the ſeriptures has no relation. By com- 
poſitions of that kind, men may indeed acquire dif- 
rent embelliſhments: but as the ſpeech and preach- 
6 ing of goſpel-miniſters ſhould not be with enti- 
e cing words of man's wiſdom z” that is a profiting 
of no further | importance, than as it is accompanied 
with proportional improvements of a ſolid, divine, 
and edifying nature. 
. Secondly, The miniſters of the goſpel are not only 
bound to employ their thoughts, and direct their ſtu- 
dies toward preparation for uſefulneſs in the church 
of Chriſt ; but actually to reduce theſe thoughts, ſtu- 
dies, and preparations to practice; — in the language 
of inſpiration, « to preach the word; to be inſtant 
« jn ſeaſon, out of ſeaſon ; to reprove, rebuke, ex- 
<« hort, with all long-ſuffering and doftine ;—to 
« watch in all things, to do the work of an evange- 
« liſt, and to make full proof of their miniſtry.” 
For my own part, dear Sir, I cannot ſee how 1 it 
is poſſible for one, with any degree of ſucceſs or com- 
fort, to acquit himſelf in the diſcharge of the 'mini- 
ſtry, whoſe principal ſtudies have a reſpect to prepa- 
rations for the ſtage. Nor can his diligence and ap- 


Plication in the dramatic way, do otherwiſe than rob 


the great Shepherd of a part of that ſervice he re- 
quires, and deſerves of all employed in the work of 
te goſpe], So that, unleſs you could i pr. g the 

perſon 3 of attending the ſtage an pulpit 
at once, of playing and preaching in the ſame in- 


ſtant, he cannot, on the apoſtle's principles, be faid 


to to practiſe, and ſuitably 2 « fulfil * miniſtry he 
| ; has 
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« has received of the Lord . When all the 
particulars of a miniſter's work now mentioned from 
the apoſtle, are ſurveyed and examined, it will not 
appear, that, in compoſing, exhibiting, or publiſh- 
ing theatrical repreſentations, any part of it is fulfil- 
led It they are to act in a public capacity, preach- 
ing, and not playing, or furniſhing with materialy 
for it, is their duty. If they are to reprove, rebuke, 
and exbort, theſe muſt be done with doctrine, or ac- 
cording to the doctrines of the holy ſcriptures, and 
not with dramatic repreſentations, which, at the very 
beſt, are but the commandments of men.” If 
they are injoined to watch, they. muſt watch in all 
things, taking every opportunity of guarding againſt 
every infection, through which their labours in the 


| goſpel may be fruſtrated, If they are to adminiſter 


conſolation to bleeding hearts, they muſt do it, not 


by fanciful repreſentations from the ſtage, but by the 
| De of encouragement laid up in the treaſures of 


e word, which the apoſtle calls doing the work of an 
evangeliſt, or of one who brings gdod news. And 
if they are by their performances to make full proof 
of their gifts and talents, it muſt not be in the dra- 
matic, but in the evangelic way. They are © to 


* make full proof,” of what? of their poetical ge- 


nius ?—of their talents for dramatic compoſitions ? 
—of their acquaintance with ſuch learning, ancient 
or modern, as is connected with the buſineſs of the 
ſtage? By no means, Sir. They are «to make full 
«' proof of their miniſtry;“ and that, doubtleſs, by 
the faithful, conſcientious, conſtant diſcharge of it. 
And if compoſitions for the ſtage are no part of a 
miniſter's work ; — in furniſhing and encouraging 
it, he at leaſt neglects a part of his duty, and ſquan- 
ders a ſhare of his talents as a ſervant of Chriſt, - It 


* 
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the apoſtles, whoſe ſteps goſpel-miniſters ſhould be 
ambitious of treading, counted it “ unreaſonable 
« that they ſhould leave the word of God, even to 
« ſerve tables z”* it is ſurpriſing how it could ever 


. enter into one's head, that as a miniſter he might 


leave the word of God for the purpoſes of the ſtage. 
Nor will it apologiſe for ſuch a perſon, though he 
ſhould alledge, that no part of his'ordinary work as 
a miniſter was ever neglected by his theatrical. ſtu- 
dies; becauſe, as his whole ſtudies and endeavours 
ſhould point one and the ſame way, namely, toward 
the honour of his Maſter, the credit of the goſpel, 

and the ſalvation of ſouls ; his ſtudies in the dramatic 
ſtyle are quite miſapplied; and thence, in the ſame 


proportion, his Maſler is. diſhonoured, the goſpel 


neglected, and the intereſt of ſouls overlooked. Has 
he leiſure for theſe compoſitions, beſide the — rg 
ance of his ordinary work as a miniſter ? then, lay- 
ing aſide theſe, he might do much more in his ſacred 
miniſterial capacity, 

Thirdly, 1 find, that, by the apoſtle, miniſters of 
the goſpel are injoined to exhibit a particular watch- 
falneſs, concern, and care, about thoſe more imme- 
diately commitred to their truſt. And if I am not 
miſinformed, miniſters of this church lay themſelves, 


at the impoſition of hands, under a promiſſory oath 


to that effect. The apoſtle's words are ſtrong and 
ſignificant, Take heed therefore, ſaid he to the elders 
at Epheſus, unto yourſelves, and to all the flock, over 
the which the Holy Ghoſt hath made you overſeers, to 
feed the church of "Gag, which he hath purchaſed with 


bis own blood, And the Hebrews are injoined by the 


apoſtle, in a manner that is ſtill more expreſſive of 
this branch of the miniſter's character and office, Obey 
them that have the rule over you, and ſubmit yourſelves ; 
78 5 for 
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for they watch for your ſouls, J they that muſt give 
account ; that they may do it with joy, and not with 
_ grief. 
£ From the different branches of their relational 
duties, as having the paſtoral charge of particular . 
flocks, it will at once appear how much one or o- 
ther, or more of theſe duties, muſt be neglected 
ſuch miniſters of the. goſpel as employ themſelves 
in the ſervice of the ſtage. If a flock, they muſt 
be conſtantly tended, leſt unforeſeen dangers creep 
in among them which their paſtor's preſence might, 
under the great Shepherd, have prevented. But how, 
| pray how can a miniſter give ſuch attendance on his 
" flock, when the publiſhing or exhibiting his drama- 
tic performances may, nay muſt, lay him under a 
ſinful neceſſity of abſenting himſelf from them for 
weeks or months, perhaps ſeveral months all at once? 
What neglect of duty, what commiſſion of ſin, what 
introduction of error, what wandering to the right 
or left hand, may amongſt his flock take place in 
ſuch interval? This ſeems to have been particularly 
in the apoſtles view when he exhorted the elders of 
Epheſus as above; for he immediately adds, that, 
after his departure, he knew grievous wolves 
& would enter in among them, not ſparing the 
« flock.” 

If a flock, they are to be fed as well as tended, 
and fed, in the apoſtle's language, with © whole- 
« ſome words, even the words of our Lord Jeſus 
„ Chriſt, and with the doctrine which is according 
eto godlineſs. The unſkilful in the word of righ- 
* reouſnels is to be fed with milk, for he is a babe z” 
or, in other words, is to be taught the firſt prin- 
e ciples of the oracles of God; and they that are 
« of full age, are to be fed with ſtrong meat. 2 
ing 
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being the caſe, with what We can ſuch paſtors 
be faid to feed their locks in that manner, who waſte 
the time in which, by prayer, and the ſtudy of the 
ſcriptures, they ſhould be providing for them, in a 
ſtudy which is altogether foreign to ſcriptural ſaving 
edification and improvement. Beſides, in the very 
nature of the thing, the means of their people's in- 
ſtruction muſt be thence either laid aſide at times, or 
elſe performed in ſuch a vague indifferent way, as 
props little, if any ſucceſs at all, If the moſt 
faithful ſervants of Jeſus Chriſt find, that after all 
the pains and labour they are capable of, when their 
whole time, talents and opportunities are conſe- 
crated to the work of the goſpel, they are unprofit- 
able ſervants; with what countenance can - men 
hope to reach the ends of a goſpel-miniſtry, where 
purſuits of a dramatic kind worry up the moſt and 
beſt of their time, and of conſequence the dregs of 
it only are allowed for their miniſterial work? This, 
if I miſtake not, is an offering up of “a corrupt thing 
e to the Lord, while they have a male in their 
„ flock.” But if the proſecution of theſe theatrical 
ſchemes makes their abſence from their flocks neceſ- 
ſary, how are they fed in that caſe? by whom is the 
milk or ſtrong meat diſpenſed ? how are the father- 
| leſs and the widow viſited in their diſtreſs? by what 
means are, the ſick and dying directed, inſtructed, 
encouraged ? a 
Further, it is not merely a part of their flocks that 
miniſters are bound to feed, but all of them, accor- 
ding to the apoſtle's divine inſtruction. If mini- 
ſters had the charge of none but the gay, the youth- 
ful, the learned and polite, it might be argued, that 
to ſuch, being perſons of taſte, dramatic perform- 
ances might afford more real entertainment, more 
B 2 ſenſible 
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12 
ſenſible pleaſure, than any compoſitions or perform- 
ances upon the topics of Chriſtianity; and that there- 
fore ſuch ſtudies imply nothing beyond the apoſtle's 

own practice of becoming all things to all men. But. 

| have they not an equal charge of the weak, the igno- 
| rant, the unlearned ? are not the ſouls of luch equal- 

| ly intruſted with them? and are they not thence by 

| the ſame ties bound to feed the latter as well as the 
former? But who will pretend, that an obicure pea- 
ſant can either be entertained or edified by the poet's 

art, or ſtroller*s action? Who will affirm, that dra- 
matic elegance and beauty ſhall appear to a mind al- 
together ruſtic and uncultivated ? And if the excel- 
lency of the poem, though it were never ſo much 
calculated to edification and improvement, is not di-. 
covered, can it be any thing better than a ſealed 
book, or a ſtrange language, to ſuch perſons? In 
condeſcending to the capacity of the meaneſt, preach- 
ers of the goſpel will be fully.underſtood by thoſe of 
the greateſt reach; whereas, endeavouring to pleaſe 
the latter, the edification of the former is totally 
abortive, Wherefore the proſecution of dramatic 
learning will not comport with that part of the * 
ſtor's duty to feed all his flock. 

Moreover, in this branch of the miniſterial cha- 
racter, the accountableneſs of paſtors for their flocks 
is evidently ſuppoſed. But if miniſters indulge them- 
ſelves in ſtudies and purſuits different from thoſe with 

which the ſalvation of their people is connected, it 

argues a peculiar degree of unbelief as to their future 
reckoning with Jeſus Chriſt, and ſearedneſs of con- 
ſcience with reſpect to the conſequence of that trial; 

- than which nothing can be more inconſiſtent with 

the true ſpirit and genuine fruits of Chriſtianity. 

In fine, if all this has Por, in violation of their 

| ſolemn 


of 
ſolemn 5 it is expreſſive of wilful and 
habitual perjury itſelf: A crime too ſhocking to be 
ſuppoſed in the Chriſtian character, abſolutely into- 
lelable in thoſe who are by profeſſion teachers of 
Chriſtianity. 
Should the votaries of the ſtage alledge in their 
own vindication, That there are numberleſs ways in 
which miniſters may do injuſtice to their flocks, and 
be unfaithful to their truſt, though they nor com- 
poſe dramatic poems, nor de capable of it; the an- 
{wer is ſhort, That two blacks will never make a 
white. One error in one perſon can never juſtify a 
different error in another, This reaſoning has no 
more argument in it, than if one ſhould excuſe his 
{quandering his ſubſtance and time in the tavern, 
becauſe another does it at the card, and other ga- 
ming tables, 
# Fourthly, In the New Teſtament, I find, that paſtors 
are obliged to be patterns to * people; to lead 
ch lives, to have fuch converſations, as their flocks 
ght to follow ; to ſet them examples of all the vir- 
/ tues, graces, and duties they are bound to practiſe; 
/ and that both in a negative and poſitive regard, in a 
| Perſonal and relational capacity: To be examples 
2 believers, 1 in word, in converſation, in charity, 
in ſpirit, in faith, in purity: To ſhew themſelves 
<« patterns of good works; ; in all things to approve 
« themſelves as the miniſters of God; by pureneſs, 
«* by knowledge, by long-ſuffering, by kindneſs, 
by the Holy Ghoſt, by love unfeigned, by the 
« word of truth, by the power of God, by the 
„ armour of rightcoulneſs on the right hand and on 
the teft,”*_ 
But how the advocates for the age will reconcile 
the W ATR and promoting of tragical repreſen- 
6 * tations 


- 1 — 

tations in miniſters of the Fa with theſe apoſto- 
Heal injunctions, I cannot caſily conceive. To me, 
Sir, ſuch practice is no leſs remote from ſuch cha- 
rater, than eaſt is from weft ; no leſs repugnant un- 
to and ſubverſive of each other theſe, than plus and 
minus in the characters of algebra, As the latter, ſo 
do the former quite annihilate and deſtroy each other. 
This contraſt, however, will appear more particu- 
larly, if the following things, expreſſed or implied in 


the foregoing quotations, are adverted unto. 


1, That in an exemplary character, upon Chri- 


ſtian principles, there muſt be a ſuperior love of the 


word; and this muſt be diſcovered by the diligent 
ſtudy of it, in order to a growing conformity to it. 
I take it to be one great end of a goſpel-miniſtry, 
and therefore a very conſiderable part of a miniſter's 
buſineſs and duty, to lead thoſe with whom they 


ſtand more or leſs immediately connected, to the 


ſearch and improvement of the ſcriptures, If they 


do ſo in a doctrinal way, it is ſo far well; in that 


their conduct is amiable and praiſe-worthy ; and by 


that, to thoſe who know them only in their pulpit- 


capacity, they may be uſeful, their miniſtry may be 


bleſſed. But is the probability of their uſefulneſs 


and ſucceſs the ſame with regard to ſuch of their 
flock as have the beſt reaſon to know they make no 
conſcience of the ſtudy of ſcripture-knowledge them- 


_ ſelves? By no means: and therefore, unleſs they be 
' previouſly in love with the word of truth, the ex- 
- ample of ſuch unhappy, I had almoſt ſaid wretched, 
| Paſtors, will lead them to conſider the ſcriptures as 


cunningly-deviſed fables, or at beſt a ſtudy greatly 
below the better and more ſenſible part of mankind ; 
will lead them to think there is more true divinity in 
the writings of Plato than Moſes, more real inftruc- 
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tion in the characters of Greece and Rome than in 
thoſe of the prophets and apoſtles; and will greatly 
contribute to perſuade; that men may act to the di- 
vine approbation in the habitual neglect, the practi- 
cal contempt of thoſe very oracles, by which alone 
the way of ſerving and pleaſing God can be perfect 
ly diſcovered. if 

2dly, That in ſuch a character there muſt be a ho- 
ly deniedneſs to the world, whether the ſmiles, the 


profits, or pleaſures of it: theſe, as idols of jealou- 


ſy, muſt be thrown to the moles and bats; and the 
rather in an exemplary character, that men are gene- 
rally ſo apt to be allured by them, and as grins and 
ſnares taken in them. But will any pretend to ſay, 
that dramatic ſtudies and purſuits are expreſſive of 

ſuth a temper of mind? They might, with equal 
propriety, call evil good, and good evil. "The 
ſmiles and approbation of the churches could never 
influence them; ſince the united teſtimony of all 
who have any juſt title to be counted of the churches 
of Chriſt, is in plaineſt oppoſition to them. Con- 
tempt of worldly gain, ſo beautifully expreſſed in the 
moſt evangelical characters, could not be their mo- 
tive; ſeeing the direct tendency of publiſhing and 
exhibiting dramatic poems, is to amaſs gain, and 
better their outward circumſtances. Nor can it poſ- 
ſibly be imagined, that ſuch performances are the 
fruit of being mortified to worldly pleaſures 3 ſince 
their boaſted tendency is not merely to igſtrud, but 
to divert and pleaſe, Now, pray, with what confi- 


dence can the Levitical dramatiſt recommend and 


injoin the proſecution of thefe divine virtues to others, 
ſo ſhamefully and ſinfully overlooked by himſelf? 
or, if ſuch Phariſaical impudence of face is acquired, 
with what ſucceſs in ſuch exhortations has he reaſon 

| — to 
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- to meet? How naturally, how probably may ſuch 
teachers expect the cutting reply, Phyſicians, cure 
e g 
Z3ah, In ſuch a character there muſt be a divine 

thirſt and endeavour after holineſs in heart and life. 
This, as rendering them conform to the image of 
God, myſt not only be their ambition, but the very 

DP of it. And unleſs it can be made appear, that 
the ſtudy of fable, the proſecution of folly, the re- 


| preſentation of profaneneſs and vice, are conducive 


toward this noble end, the practice under view will 
by no means comport with the character requiſite in 
the teachers of Chriſtianity. In order to the attain- 
ment of true holineſs, what are the means, in de- 
pendence on grace; to be uſed? Are men to devote 
their time to the ſtudy of romance ? are they to pro- 
ſecute the foibles of ancient Heathens? muſt they 
put a religious honour upon the ſtage? and encou- 
rage, by their pen, their purſe, and preſence, that an- 
cient ſeminary of idleneſs arid luſt? Then, Sit, our 
Uramatical clergy act in character, their example is a 
living ſyſtem of important inſtruction. But if prayer, 
fecret and ſocial z if goſpel-ordinances, private and 
public; if reading, meditation, and conference on 
the'topics peculiar to the Chriſtian religion, are the 
appointed means of acquiring holineſs, and impro- 
ving in it; can any man poſſeſſed of reaſon in the 
loweſt degree be at a loſs to determine, as to ſuch 
teachers, that they nor proſecute holineſs, nor en - 
courage others to do fo ? 4 | 

- 4thly; In ſuch a character, there muſt be a chari- 
table yielding unto the weak, and bearing with them 
in as far as duty and conſcience will permit. Now, 
though, for once, we ſhould- allow, that all who 
conſider the encouragement of the ſtage in an unfa- 
85 vourable 
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vourable point of light, were in fact weak and ſilly 
ſouls; how do the compoſers and promoters of dra- 


matic repreſentations inſtruct their regard to that 


branch of an exemplary character? Eith& they muſt 
pretend ignorance of the ſtage being a ground of of- 
fence to particular perſons, hom they will not be 
ſo hardy as to unchriſtian ; or elſe they muſt alledge 
the ſupport of the ſtage to be a duty ſo neceſſary and 
important, that they cannot, without ſinning, with- 
hold their aſſiſtance. But as none of theſe can be 
the caſe, the conduct of ſuch teachers is highly 
blame-worthy. | | h 
5thly, In ſuch a character, there muſt be an uni- 
form regard to relational duties, or thoſe incumbent 
on Chriſtians with regard to others · connected with 
them, by whatever tie. Without this, it is impoſſible 
to evince the truth of one's religion ; ſince, of every 
thing elſe, Chriftianity has the directeſt tendency 


to make its votaries better, ſovereigns or ſubjects, 


maſters or ſervants, teachers or ſcholars, parents or 
children, and the like. But, not to mention how 


the promotion of the ſtage in this land preys more or 


leſs upon their duty in other relative regards, the au- 
thors and abettors, the friends and ſupporters of the 
ſtage in Scotland, pour contempt on the plaineſt ſta- 
tute, and tread deliberately on the juſteſt law, Than 


which we knew nothing more dangerous in a civil 
view, nor more conducive toward the infufion of re- 
bellious principles, and the execution of ſeditious 


ſchemes. For if thoſe who ſhould be patterns of re- 
gard to lawful authority deſpiſe it in one article, how 


ready are others to imagine they may diſregard it in 


another, until, from leſs or more, the flame break 
out, that much blood and much treaſure cannot 
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6thly, In ſuch a character there muſt be an equal 
regard to ſtational as relational duties. Abiding in 
their reſpective callings is highly incumbent on the 


followers of Chriſt. But until it is proved, that the 


encouragement of the ſtage belongs to the miniſterial 


office and function; in dramatic preparations and 


performances, miniſters of the goſpel make an ob- 
vious digreſſion from that calling, and conſequently 
pave the way, by their example, for repcated diſor- 
ders and inconveniencies amongſt thoſe under their 
inſpection. If miniſters leave the ſtudy of the go- 
ſpel for that of plays, leave the eure of ſouls, in or- 


der to acquire a name among the heroes of the ſtage; 


will not others take encouragement from thence, to 
neglect the proper buſineſs of their ſtations, and loſe 
their time in forming and 3 ſchemes com- 
paratively fruitleſs and ignoble? Should the phyſi- 
cian turn cobler, the lawyer tailor, or the gallant 
warrior ſpend his ſtrength in knight-errantry itſelf; 
or, on the other hand, if the illiterate and obſcure 


ſhould take it into their heads to profeſs and practiſe 


in things quite above their reach, beyond their ſphere 
of knowledge; —as is the caſe with moſt of our lay 
preachers, quack doctors, borowſtown lawyers, tea- 


table politicians, 'and the like fertile ſources of error, 
diſeaſe, ſtrife, and diſtraction ;—or, finally, ſhould 


men of equal parts and learning, by'an unreaſonable 
change of procedure, forſake one buſineſs they are 
qualified for, to proſecute another to which they are 


. ſtrangers; — as if one accuſtomed to the bar ſhould 


betake himſelf to the pulpit ; another practiſed i in 
the pulſe ſnould repair to the bench; or as if a third 


ſhould, after great experience in the field, apply 


himſelf to the buſineſs of the cabinet: — in a word, 
if the merchant ſhould follow the plough, the farmer 
e ſteer 
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ſteer the helm, or the mechanic ſit down behind the 
counter: — there would be nothing more intolerable 
in either of theſe, than in any of the ſons of Levi de- 
generating into the employment and ſociety of dra- 
matiſts and ſtrollers. With the ſame propriety might 
ſuch teachers of religion turn tinkers, tumblers, 
rope- -dancers, or any thing elſe, an equal burden and 
nuiſance to ſociety, , 

-thly, In tuch a character, a holy caution, and 
divine ſagacity, in the choice of company and con- 
verſation, —— be exerciſed; becauſe, as evil com- 
munication has a corrupting influence on the man- 
ners of men; though, by a peculiar ſtrength of 
mind, they were proof againſt danger and inſcton 
from unprofitable ſociety themſelves; it is by no 
means to be imagined, that all, whoſe eyes are upon 
them, are ſo armed and guarded, And if miniſters 
make ſtrollers their companions, will it be any ſur- 
priſe to find others, under the influence of their 
example, making ſtrumpets their confederates? If 
miniſters diſcover a value of and complacency in the 
ſociety of infidels, and immoral perſons; to what 
length may not thoſe who think themſelves ſafe in 
obſerving a ſtrict imitation, to what GAP lengths 
may they not go? 

In fine, in an exemplary charter, upon New- 
Teſtament principles, it is neceſſary, that all things 
be done for edification; that doing honour to God, 
and good to men, be the leading motive and native 
tendency of all their deportment, to whatever ſelf- 
denial, hardſhips, and dangers,. by ſo doing, they 
ſhould be expoled, But that the patronage and ſup- 
port of the ſtage is not for edification, appears in part 
already, and will be more evident from the ſequel. 

Wherefore I ſhall, to prevent repetitions, inſiſt no 
further on this part of the ſubject. 


$4 Thus; 


Thus, Sir, I have endeavoured te anſwer you? 
firſt, and ſhall now proceed to the conſideration of 
i your ſecond inquiry, TIES tO . 


* 


* 
= 


„ WHETHER, on the ſuppoſition that plays, ha- 
 ving a good tendency, were in themſelves lawful 
and pratſe-worthy, the'tragedy of Douglas is, up- 
« on ſcriptural principles, a performance of that 
« Rind? * 1 5 F . -Y | | | ; 1 

It is not my purpoſe to examine that performance 
as à critie of plays; to conſider the juſtneſs, propri- 
' ety, elegance, and beauty of, it as a dramatic poem. 
Was Ito give my judgment in that abſtracted light, 
perhaps it would be entirely favourable. But as it is 
the moral or immoral nature and tendency of the 
poem, upon ſcriptural principles, you ſeek after, 
my opinien is at once in oppoſition to it. After 

reading it over once, again and again, I am not able 

to ſee the ſmalleſt probability of its uſefulneſs in the 

cauſe of virtue and religion, whether uſed in the clo- 4 

ſet, or feen from the ſtage. On the contrary, it ap- 

| 

| 


pears to me a moſt un&countable medley of impiety, - 
profaneneſs, error, immorality, and vice. And in pro- 
portion to the exactneſs of the compoſition, and ſym- 
metry of all the parts, I conſider it as fo much the more 
dangerous and tnſnaring, like a dunghill covered over 
with ſow, or a hook hid in the midſt of a delicious 
bait. To give you all my reaſons for this opinion of 
that poem, would make it neceſſary to tranſcribe al- 
moſt every line, that I might ſqueeze out the lurkin 
venom, in the ſame order our ſubtle poet has twiſt 
it up. os th „ ets 
In each character through the whole drama, more 
dhan enough to diſguſt every Chriſtian mind, might 
„ 
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mY were endleſs to pee Sas them finde 
this advocates" for the ſtage conſider the repreſen« 
tation of igrioble characters as a beacon, to ous: 0 
thers frog ſplitting on the ſame rocks. 
On this account, I ſhall take no notice of Glenal: | 
von's hiſtory, as exhibited in that performance; at 
all: though I imagine it might eafily be made appear 
that the bare repreſentation of ſack? wickedneſs has a 
very different tendency from what the friends of 75 
gedy are willing to think. 

Nor is there any thing in the claratier of Douglas 
himſelf that merits particular attention; if it is not- 
what, upon Chriſtian principles, muſt be to the 
whole, what the dead fly is in the apothecary's oint- 
ment. To what does his virtue amount? what is 
the ſum- total of his excellencies, in a moral view? 
Will any man make more of it than this, that he 
was ſwelled with pride, crammed with ſelf- ſufficien- 
cy, inſatiable in his luſt of fame, and inexorable in 

that of revenge? If theſe are beauties to be tranſcri- 
bed, if theſe are originals fit for youth to copy after 
if cheſe are amiable an praiſe-worthy ſentiments 3 it 
muſt be by ſome oth& ſtandard than that of the 
ſcriptures that our Poet ds taken his Rs 

virtue. 

With reſpett to Lord Randolph, who bears a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in the action and drama; beſides his 
general character, which is more correſpondent to 
the Heathen than Chriſtian ſyſtem; there are patti- 
cular diſtinguiſhing blemiſhes in his conduct, no lefs 
wa, for Chriſtian to fri than for a Chiritian 
© 0, 

There can be nodding more odious i in the light of 
Neha, 3 that of ſwearing by the throne 
of God; 3 our dramatiſt repreſents him as 

f n 
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belching out an bath in theſe words, By heaven, If ta 


I had not promiſed to make no remarks on Glenal- bl 
| * yon's 3 L would have here taken notice of a re 
peculiar kind of oath, our -unwary poet puts in his * 
mouth, not only making him ſwear in the ſame It 
ſtrain with Lord Randolph, as now mentioned; but la 
making him ſwear zy the moſt, bleſſed croſs. In this 1 
one would be tempted to think, the dramatiſt was {: 
ambitious of becoming. the author of a new oath, as fl 
well as a new tragedy. And in proportion. as this 
ſpecies of ſwearing ſnall prevail, none will deny him 1 

' the honour, he deſerves in it. * 


The only other obſer vation I ſhall make with re- 1 
ſpect to Lord Randolph in the poem, is his being | 
repreſented as uttering, words expreſſive of blaſphe- 
my, againſt the diſpoſal of divine providence. To 
Douglas, concerning the hermit, he ſays, | 


T 
I 
: 
Were is 4 deſtiny in this ſtrange world 
Which oft decrees an undeſerved doom. | 
{ 
f 
0 


+, Does. not the poet here charge infinite. rice 
with iniquity? Does, he not hereby cauſe the opera: 
tions of = Lord's hand to be continually blaſphe- 
med on the ſtage? Nor can one help, at leaſt, fear- 
ing, that nothing could have tempted the unhappy | 
author of this poem to put theſe: words in that per- | 
| 


ſon's mouth, on an occaſion when he intended to re- 
preſent bim! in a ſerious mocd, if his own wretched 
principles reſpecting the divine goyernment of the 

world had not led him to it, a 
The moſt tolerable character through the whole 
drama, is that of Anna, Lady Randolph's hand- 
maid: in which, upon the principles of Chriſtiani- 
ty, there is more true temper, government of paſ- 
pen and morality, than in all the other gee: a 
taken 
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taken together, Though, even in * caſe, the poet 
blunders extremely, at leaſt as a Chriſtian, if he 
tends to be ſuch, in putting ſeripture- phraſes in her 
mouth, to be uttered with irreverence upon-the 
In a real character, what ſhe is ſuppoſed to ſay in the 15 
language of inſpiration, would be truly beautiful and 
noble; but in an imaginary one, it is treating the 
ſacred text with a ne too obvious to need illu- 
ſtration. 

But what I have particularly i in view is the 
character of his heroine Lady Randolph herſelf: 
in which are ſuch a number and variety of the moſt 
unſcriptural principles and practices, ſuch a compo- 
fition of errors and wickedneſs, that inſtead of beco- 
ming the favourite of unwary ſpectators, it is beyond 
meaſure amazing ſhe does not fill them with horror 
and contempt; Without pretending, having alrea- 
dy too far exceeded the reaſonable bounds of a letter, 
to cull out every paſſage in the poem reſpecting her 
that deſerves to be treated with the higheſt deteſta - 
tion, I ſhall confine myſelf to a few, and, as Igo a- 
long, ſhow the THEMES the deſperate wickedneh, 
of each. 
| I need not t again put you in mind that it is in the 
balances of the ſanctuary alone I am to weigh this 
character. To all who duly regard a divine revelation, 
that will have abundance of weight in determining 
their judgment; and with reſpect to others, their 
- approbation or contempt will, to the Chriſtian, ** 
Pear as a very ſmall thing. 

I. Firſt of all then, our poet repreſents his heroine 
as à groſs diſſembler; as pretending a laſting grief 
for the loſs of one, while the deatk of another was 
. tif 
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* brother's timeleſs death, ſays ſhe, I ſeem to mourn, 


Though in particular caſes truth may be concealed; 
out where others mult ſuffer from ſuch. diſguiſe, no 

. prudence, or whatever elſe you pleaſe to call it, can 

quſtify the conduct. But her diſfimulation, with re- 

gard to the real ſource of her affliction, neceſſarily 

affected the happineſs of her huſband ; who, u 

ſuch diſcovery, might have avoided the — 


ſtare of marrying one alienated from him in her at- 


fections. It is not denied that the dramatiſt endea- 
vours to wipe off this ſlur from her character, by re- 
Preſenting her as putting Lord Randolph in mind 
that ſhe told him, previous to their unhappy mar- 
riage; though ſhe gave him her hand, ſhe could not 
give him her affection. At the fame time it is evident 
to demonſtration, that her diſſembling the truth 
made his Lordſhip willing to hope her grief through 
time would ſubſide, and of conſequence ſhe would exer- 
eiſe ſuch regards for him as were neceſſary to render 
-biny happy in a married capacity: whereas bad ſhe 
with che integrity and courage of a Chriſtian, pulled 
off the maſk, the Baron would at leaſt have had an 
opportunity of judging fairly for himſelf, and in the 
event ſhe would never have been anfirexable for the 
conſequences of his unhappineſs through her dejec- 
tion. How differing from, how oppoſite unto, the 
:do&rines of revelation this part of Lady Randolph's 


| . bour, ſays the prophet. Putting away lying, ſays S 

5 ſpeak every man truth with bis neighbour, . And 

| [the pfaimiſt, under the ſame divine influence, aſſures 

aus, à man ſpeaking the truth in his heart is no leſs 
eſſential to x Chriſtian character than walking up- 
"nightly and N righteouſneſs. 


— 


character! Speak ye every man ibe truth 10 lg neigh- 
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2. She is repreſented, in the drama, as chargi 
God fooliſhly, in theſe words: , * * 
0 Migbey Sed,“ 
What had I done to merit ſuch aſfictiun? 
The impious exclamation with which that queſtion 
begins, ſhall be conſidered, with other embelliſh- 
ments of the ſame nature, in a place by themſtlves. 


With reſpect to the ſentiment there expreſſed, few 


words are neceſſary to prove how wicked, heaven- 
daring, and abſurd at firſt ſight it muſt be. + pong 
it in the form of a queſtion, implies the ſtrongeſt af- 


fitmation, that ſhe had never deſerved ſuch affliction 
as Providence had been pleaſed to put into her lot, or 
permit her to be exerciſed with; and, by neceſſary 


conſequence, that in her preſent trial God had act - 
ed a very unequal, unjuſt, and cruel part toward her, 
In this ſhe ſeems quite loſt to all ſuitable appre- 
henſions of the juſt demerit of iniquity, and of the 
righteous government exerciſed by Jehovah reſpe&t- 
ing his creatures; both ſo clearly repreſented in the 
eie that he who runs may redd. 
As to the firſt of theſe, unleſs our poet will ſuppoſe 
her to have been capable of eee, N ms inno- 
cence, N in the Fahe of God; it is plain 
y 


from the holy ſcriptures, that fin, in any view, is 
contriry to the divine image and law; merits, juſtly 
merits, not only what afflictions the ſinner is capable 
of at preſent,” but all the miſery in ſoul and body he 


mall be capable of through eternity itſelf, To this 
_ purpoſe it is written, © Curſed is every one that con- 


* tinueth not in all things which are written in the 
&* book of the law to do them. The wages of ſin is 
& death. Death paſſed upon all men, Friar al 

«© have -finned,” '- + 
| Do And 
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And as to the ſecond of theſe, nothing is more 


i fully taught in the facred page, there is nothing on 
which inſpired writers inſiſt more, than the vindica- 
tion of the divine character, and the conſiſtency be- 
tween his whole procedure and the higheſt imagina- 
ble perfection of nature. Though numberleſs paſſa- 
es might be brought 1 in to bear witneſs for God, 
f ſnall, by quoting a ſingle text, prove his righ- 
teouſneſs and equity in viſiting ſinners with afflicing 
diſpenſations, and prove it the ſame way by which 
the lady in the drama makes an inſinuation ſo repug- 
nant to it; namely, in the way of queſtion, put by 
one whoſe praiſe has been and will continue in all 
the churches; and put in way of addreſs-al/o to hea- 
ven, though ſtripped of the haughty exclamation 
introducing Lady Randolph's complaint, Shall not 
the Fudge of all the earth do right ? In which Abraham 
ſtrongly affirms the abſolute infallible certainty of it 
as a maxim in the ſyſtem of revelation, That God in 
all his procedure ads according to what is right, 4 
juſt, and equal. Beſides, under afflictions of the 
moſt ſevere and complicated nature, we find perſons 
of a character for morality and religion vaſtly ſuperior 
to all the characters in this drama together, the poet 
himſelf being judge, expreſſing themſelves in terms 
as, oppoſite to thoſe in which Lady Randolph opens 
her daring lips, as eaſt is from weſt, Wherefore, ſays 
true virtue in diſtreſs, doth a living man complain, a 
man for the puniſhment of his fins ? which can _ 
no meaning at all, if it is not that ſinners under afflic- 
tion meet with nothing from the hand of God which 
they do not richly deſerve. 
3. This heroine, in the drama, i is repreſented as 
uttering the moſt horrid Slaſphewy agajnſt the pur- 


. an „les 


4 


3 
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poſes of God, with his execution of them, in theſe 
words. | | t wt; | 
Nor has deſpiteful fate permitted ns 
The comfort of à ſolitary” ſorrow. 


There is ſomething, Sir, ſo intolerable, and, for 
any thing I have had acceſs to ſee, ſo peculiar, quite pe- 
culiar, and new, in this reflection againſt Jehovah, 
the God of truth, in whom there is no iniquity, that 
I queſtion if any thing can bear a nearer reſemblance 
to the blaſphemy of devils and damned ſpirits in the 
pit of wrath, Nor can I doubt of the dramatiſt's ha- 
ving in this, as in different other particulars through 
the poem, been inſpired by temptation from below. 

The poet has left his reader no room to doubt, 
that by fate here we muſt underſtand that plan of 
procedure in the kingdom of providence Jaid down 
by infinite wiſdom to be invariably obſerved in all 
his dealings with his creatures. But what tongue can 
fully expreſs the dreadful diſdain, the helliſh con- 
tempt thrown out againſt that plan, with its glorious 
author, in the epithet of a deſpiteful fate? Ts it pol- - 
fible to notice this without horror? can it be read, 
can it be acted or heard, without the awful ſenſations 
of dread, fear, and terror? It conveys, how far 
words will be allowed to convey ſentiments, the no- 
tion of a malicious, malignant, unreaſonable, fplene- 
tic, monſtrous fate or diſpenſation z and, of conſe- 
quence, repreſents the author of ſuch fate or providence 
as altogether of a piece with his works and diſpenſa- 
tions. I dare ſay this is a ſtroke of poetic eloquence 
no where to be equalled out of hell. To fay the beſt 
of it, it is a * thinking that God is altogether ſuch _ 
san one as themſelves” an aſcribing of weakneſs 
and paſſion to him; and thence a direct robbing _ 
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28 | 
of that perfection x nature, in which he much 
glories, and which is ſo conſpicuous-through all his 
m_ and works, 

. In the drama Lady Randolph is repreſent- 


448 5 ſetting limits to ht holy One of Iſrae}, and 


proudly putting bounds to dire itſelf, in 
theſe words, 


One on ly cure can FS ſelf beftow, 5 
A grave | 


as if Jehovah was incapable of providing other | crea- 
ture-comforts to make up the room of ſuch as were 
loſt ; or of allowing and commanding ſuch commu- 
nications of. the Holy Ghoſt to the ſoul, as ſhould 
not only make outward lofles eaſy _ bearable, but 
actually fill the 1 7 0 in the want of every crea- 
ture-enjoyment, with joy unſpeakable and full of 
| glory. Such an accurſed ſentiment muſt tend, if it 
as any tendency r all, to drive the afflifted from 
on wy means of cacouragement and relief propo- 
4 Bog e Lord in the word, and to make forlorn 

k an outgate by means that are unlawful and 

| — If a grave is the only poſſible outgate 
from unbearable tribulation, why would miſerable 
creatures be ſo much to hlame, as they doubtleſs are, 
in being acceſſory to, inſtrumental of their own 
. death? But a grave is by no means heaven's utmoſt 
in this regard. Promiſes, numberleſs romiſcs, and 
words of grace, bear witneſs for God, that, in the 
exerciſe of taith, < beauty may be had inſtead of aſh- 
« es, the oil of joy for mourning, and the garments 
< of praiſe for the ſpirit of heavineſs.” Upon ſcrip- 
ture-principles, widows themſelves may uy Foe in the 
Lord. as their N e &« obtain a 
«© name 


* 


22 
« name and a * 21 chat eren of ſons or 
« daughters.” 
' | Beſides, Sir, in a perſon of the impious character 
under conſideration, the proſpect of relief from trou- 
ble by a grave, is preſumptuous and yain. Death, to 
ſuch unholy ſouls, is ſo far from being an end of tribula- 
tion, that it is only the beginning of ſorrows. Nor is 
it an unuſual occurrence in the world, to find per- 
ſons long and hope for death in an unprepared ſtate, 
as in which they expect an outgate from pain and an- 
guiſh : whereas, their hopes, once attained, only fi- 
niſh.their wo, crown their miſery, and put the cape · 
ſtone upon their deſpair, The unbelieving i irregene- 
rate part of mankind needed, by no means needed, 
the poet's unwary hint on this ſubje& to ſtrengthen 
and rivet a deluſive principle ſo univerſal, and at the 
fame time. ſo. fatal, already. 3 
A grave! faid ſhe, Tloe indeed, like ſheep. are the 
wicked laid down there, andi, that land of forget- 
fulneſs the mortal part of their fame reſts from toil, 
fatigue, and travel. But in what capacity do they 
lie in the bed of ſilence? Only as priſoners, reſerved 
to the judgment of the great == while their ſouls, 
until that awful period, ſo far from reſt and relief, 
are wrapped up in winding · ſheets of wrath, chained 
up in the priſon, the diſmal priſon of utter darkneſs. 
And is this the cure of preſent dejection and trouble 
taught the wicked and profahe in this drama? Is 
this the only balm our poet knows to pour into the 
wounded and diſtreſſed mind of the unconverted ſin- 
pk Can the entertainments of the ſtage afford no 


higher conſolation? Then, ſurely, he that loveth the | 


doctrine. taught by this repreſentation, © wrongeth | 

his own ſoul, and, loveth death,” O my foul 

come not thou into their aſſembly! | | 
5. Lady 


\ 


ata 


ERECT... 15 
F. Lady iat through the poem, is repre- 
ſented as profaning, groſsly profaning, the names, 
titles, works, and perfections of the ever · bleſſed God, 
in a variety of exclamations, as expreſſed by the dra- 
matiſt in theſe words, | | 88 


Mighty G0 O God of heaven] —— Eternal 
Providence O Sovereign Mercy! 


Such exclamations, where uſed in real characters, 
are often, moſtly, if not always, an irreverent, un- 
holy, unneceſſary uſe of the name of God; and 
therefore ſubject the perſons thus guilty to the con- 
demnation inſeparable from the breach of the third 
commandment. But where uſed in imaginary cha- 
racters, uſed in places of diverſion, uſed by perſons 
not at all in the circumſtances which are ſuppoſed to 
apologize for them, and uſed with a view to amuſe 
and entertain the promiſcuous croud; the abuſe is ſo 

evident, the impiety ſo glaring, that to ſuppoſe an 
illuſtration of it neceſſary, would, I imagine, be of- 

fering an inſult to common ſenſe and reaſon them- 
ſelves, though revelation was entirely laid aſide. An 
exclamation of that kind was, without contradiction, 
denominated plain and actual ſwearing ih the face of 

a late general aſſembly of this church, anno 1753 
and the Noble perſon by whom it was made, gave 
fuch evidence of his conviction, that it was an abuſe 
of the name of God, by his after filence, as render- 
ed further notice of the crime by that venerable bo- 
dy*leſs.neceflary. And if a fingle fuch expreſſion, 
by one in the real warmth of argument and zeal, was, 
in ſuch a place, and in the preſenee of ſuch a court, 

allowed to imply a profanation of the name of Gd; 
how much more muſt ſuch variety of them, uſed 
without any neceſſity of that ſort, merit the ſame de- 
ſignation ? The narroweſt acquaintance with the gay 

| world, 
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world, will at once LL EC taking and a- 
greeable every ſhew ,of excuſe for this practice is. 
And if the dramatiſt, by this performance, / ſhall 
contribute 1n any degree to keep the profane in 
countenance, doubtleſs he ſhall have his reward. It 
is enough, in way of proof that ſuch exclamations 
are impious and ſinful, to ſay, in the language of 
immediate inſpiration, that the Lord will not hold 
him guiltleſs that taketh bis name in vain; and in 
the language of our divine Saviour, that whatſoever 
is more than yea and nay, cometh of evil, 

6. Lady Randolph, in the drama, is repre- 
ſented by the poet as addreſſing herſelf immediately 
to Heaven in the ſolemn exerciſe of prayer. It is 
neither the matter nor manner of that prayer I am 
now to criticiſe upon, though perhaps in both theſe 
reſpects it might admit of it; but the dreadful cir- 
cumſtance in it, to me, is the abuſe of 'that ordi- 
2 by the mock repreſentation of it 2 the 


here are 0 things particularly in prayer, by 
which the wickedneſs and abſurdity of ee n 
it upon the ſtage will appear. 
: 155 The worſhipper, or perſon praying, 1s one 
affected with a ſenſe of need, and thence led to ap- 
ply, humbly to apply, for the ſupply of it: but, in 
the repreſentation of this tragedy, the ſuppoſed wor- 
ſhipper is not. The actreſs can only pretend to wor- 
ſhip, while the hearers muſt be ſenſible of the hypo- 
crily, the premednated hypocriſy and diſguiſe of the _ 
whole. What does the poet in ſuch a caſe, but lay 
a temptation in the way of a lewd, ignorant, filly 
ſoul to hypocriſe, and, by ſo doing, expoſe herſelf | 
to the final fate of hypocrites and unbelievers? Tho? 
we unhappy wretch, induced by gain to profane that 
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e of divine wor ip, is by do means Suites; 


— the ſtill more wretched draimatift brings the 


blood of fuch ſoul upon his own head. 

2dh, In prayer, the petitions offered up are ſuch 
as a preſent ſenſe of need, perſonal or relational, 
dictate and inſpire ; whereas, in the prayer under 
view; the perſon for whom it is ſuppoſed to be of- 
fered up, does not exiſt, is now no more. And 
therefore in ſuch petitions there is nothing true, no- 
ching real, the whole is falſehood, fiction, and chi- 


| nag Than which can there be any thing more 


daring, monſtrous, and profane] ? But what crowns 
che impiety, * 4 
3dly, In prayer, an imm iate reſpett is, by the 
worlbippr to be had unto God Redeemer, - Fon 
object of prayer. He is immediately addrefled, 


4 a beſeeched. What then does che 


in this le? Becauſe the appears in maſque- 
— before men, does ſhe pretend to ftarid in if: 


* before the throne of the auguſt nh 2 of hea: 
and earth? Is the fo hardy, 


abſent or imaginary chatacter? Does ſhe venture to 


ruſh againſt the thick boſſes of Jehoyal''s buckler, in 
pretending to afk what ſhe does not, cannot need, 


br deſire? Yes, Sir; in this modern repreſentation 


nothing lefs is evidently implied. 
By this part of the drama, the ſolemn duty of 
yer is turned into ſuch inſufferable ridicule, that 


it quite ſurpriſes me how any ſenſible, not to ſay ſe- 


rious hearer, js able to put up with it, What a mi- 


racle of divine patience, that ſuch guilt is not accom- 


panic with terrible things in eee I fall 
Chat tes in the 


fr place, That * gives the finifhing 


touc hes 


r an imme- 


diate inſult to the object of prayer, en., an 
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33 | 
wuches to Lidy WR * when, in the 
drama, ſhe is repreſented as guilty of * or ſelf 
murder, in theſe words: | 


And headlong AW — 


ſhe Pag berſelf 
Into the empty air. 


This is w ſpecies of immorality 10 mY ſo dan- 
and at the ſame time ſo irreparable, that I 

am quite at a loſs for words to expreſs the guilt and 
—_— of it. Life, of all others, is the moſt 
uable talent intruſted with the rational creature ; 


and inſtead of preſerving and improving it for the 


glory of God the giver, at once to ſquander and ſa- 
crifice it to the gratification of pride or paſſion, muſt 
of conſequence be a ſin of the deepeſt hue, a crime 
of the groſſeſt nature. It argues the want of pa- 
tience, reſignation, and fortitude, as to preſent trials 
and the want of due reflection and conſideration, a8 
to the juſt demerit and conſequence of ſuch iniquity. 
This procedure i is in direct contradiction to his divine 
a who ſays, Thou ſhalt not kill; and is juſti- 
dent recorded in ſcripture, unleſs the 
Ahithophel in the Jewiſh, and Judas in 
ee Chriſtian THER, are AU Kot to be copied or x 


une d Sir, are a few ſhort obſervations, 


in anſwer to your ſecond queſtion. - My preſent cir- 


oumſtances forbid ſuch a particular diſcuſſion of them 
as the cauſe they regard juſtly merits. Nor will they 
permit my adding ſuch reſlattony pon. the 2 55 as 
you might naturally expect. ; 
It is not altogether without concern, chat 1 a 
noticed the .countenance and approbation with which 
= n the . poet, have univerſal- 
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part of the drama, ſuſpect no danger, where ſuch 


2 


* 


what I have already ſaid may be conſdered 


| L 34 . 
ly met. Thoſe 4 of the ſtage, and its 
entertainments, are naturally led from that principle, 
to graſp at every ſhew of excuſe ſor their favourite 
paſtime; and the common report of a miniſter's. be- 
ing the author of Douglas, contributes not a little to 
confirm ſuch of the rightneſs of the practice, who 
might previouſly have hung in ſuſpenſe; and to 
give others the greater boldneſs in arguing; for the 
propriety and uſefulneſs of the ſtage, who formerly, 


in point of argument, had given up with the cauſe 


as inſupportable and loſt. Others, again, from their 
love of literature and compoſition, are led to cele- 
brate this performance as a finiſhed poem in the dra- 
matic way; without allowing themſelves to advert 
to the ſnake, the dangerous ſnake; in the graſs ; while 
others of delicate paſſions, moved with the tragical 


noble feelings are produced. If we conſider What a 
vaſt part of mankind are comprehended under theſe 
different claſſes; the ſurpriſe that this tragedy ſhould 
have been fo warmly recei ved, in part ceaſes 3 eſpe- 
ally if we add the influence that connectioos have 
upon the conduct of moſt men. One i 


in 
imitation of another; another approves, becauſe he 


thinks lo much due to the opinion, the favourite opi- 
nion, of particular perſons; while another does it, 


becaaſe prejudiced in favour of the dramatiſt and: his 


ſupporters, of prejudiced againſt ſuch - as: ſet chem- 


_ elves — weaken the intereſt af tlie Rage amongſt 
5 Us. 15 7 2 1 A. n ES S 7. 115 1785 * 
© Dear Sir, might I venture on the freedom, 1 


would willingly inſiſt on your giving no encourage · 
ment to the repreſentations of the ſtage in general, 


nor to this modern tragedy. m particular. Though 
as ſo ma- 
n 


= 
* 


fully | loſt; by their attendande on thratrical repteſen . 
tations. In what light. will the pleaſure they once 


3 | 

ny argumente far. I NP in this 

. ry ol 3 with you, Lwould beg leaut 

ſtill to ſuggeſt a few inge Naur "OW confide- 

ration on this join. 
, That me is a ulent of ibeſtimebie zulbe, and 

the improvement of it of unqueſtionable importance 


io cur preſent uſetulneſs, and ever laſting tranquillity. 
And every endeavour to murder and kill time, is on- 


ly reaching ſo many wounds to the conſcienee: 
which, if not cured in the way of the goſpel, will 
break out, an bleed afreſb, at a period when thou- 
fands of words would be given for inward PEACE 3 
but, though at a-perſon's diſpofal, given —.— — 
Say, what the thoughtleſs votaries flows 


| —— hen entered the lifts: with the man of _ 


of thoſe many precious hours they have-fin- 


had in ſuch a box, pit, or gallery, during ſuch a dra- 
matical exhibition ; in hat light will it appear, 
when confine as priſoners on a bed of 'Janguiſhin 
and reſerued as criminals to the vicofuirath > Thou 


your paſſing an hour at a time in the playhpuſe, 


contribute toward the ruig of others, incapable of 


; > wes eee eee ee 
cler and entertainment. 


aul, Confider how far the generation 125 1 


_ {werved from the original purity and Gmplicity-of 
the goſpel. What thoughtleſfneſs, what conteinpe | 
things,” what- neglect of the great ſaſ vation, 

at diſregard to the meatis'of: 


of divine 


grace, What luſtings 
nder ö * and glorying in hat 


mould not eventgally have this piercing influence on 
- Your own ſoul a the end of che days; yet let me ob» 
teſt you, as you would- not, directly or 4 


1 which 


36 
which is their ak: LA the world, A in 
that part of it called Chritzan? What weakneſs, ig- 
norance, formality, prejudice, unfruitfulneſs, — 
conformity to the world, have place amongſt thoſe 
of the ſobereſt, moſt religious character ? What er- 
ror; diviſion, ; emulation, and univerſal. defection, 
are the reproach of the churches themſelves? And 
is a time to give way to idle. and dangerous amuſe- 
ments, when a noble ſtand, to ſtop ſuch impetuous 
current of vice and irreligion, i is called forh90—6.ñ 
34, Conſider, that countenancing the late trage- 
dy, as ſuppoſed to have been writ and publiſhed by a 
miniſter of the goſpel, tends to leſſen and weaken 
the authority of the ſacred character, ſo much, and, 
alas l ſo juſtly, deſpiſed. and undervalued: already. 
Fhe time was, when the holineſs of miniſters 
red them veneration and regard from men of the maſt 
diſſolute characters, and immoral converſations ; 
whereas now, that many of them to a viſible =_ 
moſt of them in a real manner, almoſt all of 
in leſs or more, have degenerated from that ftriftnels 
folemnity; and circumſpection, in which their wor- 
thy predeceſſors ſo eminently ſnone their authority 
and influence have, in the. ſame. proportion, ſunk 
and given way. Nor has any thing, for a century 
back, contributed more to eradicate any remainders 
of that commendable regard to the miniſterial cha- 
racter and function, than the late dramatical per- 
formance, As you. would not therefore wiſh to 
have any hand in the completion of ſuch an infa- 
mous work; — would not encourage thoſe of the ſa · 
cred character who are frothy and — their 


grow ing retreat toward the ſide of immorality and un- 
godlineſs ; would: not ſtrengthen the hands of the 
en enemies of n who, y careſſing her 

0 * 


| bow tar it is ſo or not; and thence of influencing 
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er friends, ſeek to wound her, but wound 
her fatally under the fifth rb; — would not ſtill 
more diſcourage the few of that character yet a- 
mongſt us, who have it at heart to be found: faith- 


ful and as you would not have a hand in entail- 
ing defection and deſtruction upon the generations 
to come : — my dear Sir, be intreated to pour that 
contempt upon this modern repreſentation, wah, 
in theſe circumſtances, it juſtly deſerves. 

- Can you ſee the We intimation of that enter: / 


| Some in our weekly journals and courants, aſter the 


geſt remonſtrances againſt it, both from the pul- 


: pic the preſs, without hearing, or thinking you 


theſe dreadful ſounds, iſſuing from the mouths 
of 'the wicked and profane, Let us break their bands 
aſunder, and caſt away their cords from Wwe: 2 
I allow myſelf to think you vill, byyo | 
on the ſtage, help ſuch heady — nts es ſouls to 
accompliſh at once their own ruin, and the ruin o, 
poſterity ? No, Sir; Ian perſuaded better things 7 
von, and things that accompam ne 1 | 
ſpeak, hoe is a 
the thing I would ſuggeſt to your 8 
it in the event of its appearing that a miniſter 
of this church was the author and publiſher of the 
late tragedy, the offence or ſatisfaction it gives may 


have its own influence upon the conduct of his ſupe- 


riors, in their procedure reſpecting him. Not that 
Ii > rs xs the ſentiments of the populace either are or 
be their rule of conduct in a judieative capaci- 


ty; only that as particular members may view that 
practice rather as inexpedient than unlawful, - the. 
reception with which the performance meets, cannot 


fail of letting them know, in a great meaſure, in 


their 
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theirjudgnicots, reſpecting 3 of cenſure to 
be inflicted againſt their offending brother. And 
the offence being unprecedented in this church and 
land, it muſt be of the greater importance to the fu - 
ture growth or decay of ſuch productions, how the 
preſent author of the drama is treated by thoſe to 
whom, for his conduct; he is immediately anſwer- 
able. But, upon this principle, you will at once 
ſee, chat, on the ſuppoſition of the practice being 
unworthy the ſacred character, and the poem itſelf 
being impious and profane, which is, by this time, 
J imagine, evident, cbuntenancing the tragedy, by. 
your attending the repreſentation of it, is, in ſo far, 
endeavouring to ſereem the delinquetit from cenſure, 
and to bring the diſcipline of the chutch under the 
higheſt / contempt. How could you bear the reflec. 
tion, in the event of his Abſoldtion, that, by your 
comitenaticihg the ſtage, you contributed in any de- 
gree — 5 May 1 CORD hope, that what- 
ever others do, you thall-be able, in this regard,” to 
waſh your hands in innocence. Beſides the advan- 
tage that muſt neceſſarily reſult from it to yoorſelt. 
your dating to been at ae, wil A 
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